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MY PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


CHARLES A. McMURRY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Philosophy seeks to interpret the universe as a whole on the basis 
of some principle of unity. The philosophy of education would seek 
to determine man’s destiny and his relation and adjustment to this 
cosmic system or unity. On account of its vast comprehensiveness, 
the attempt to formulate such a philosophy of education may seem 
foolish; and yet, while it is difficult to make such a philosophy, it is 
perhaps equally difficult to get along without it. 

We have one great advantage. We stand on the shoulders of pro- 
found philosophers of two thousand years past. We are free to select 
their best thought, subject to our powers of comprehension, and we 
may add to this the experience and ripened wisdom of great school- 
masters who have wrought diligently in the schools. 

With these resources at our command and with our own experience 
as a help, we have not only a right but an obligation to philosophize, 
to make the best use of our own powers in the effort to size up the 
whole problem of education. 

A philosophy of education should be broad enough to comprehend 
all the principal influences and activities that codperate in bringing 
the oncoming generation to the fullness of its powers. Some have set 
the social aims as dominant; others, individualism. But the true 
aim must be large enough to comprehend both of these and wise 
enough to write them into a unity—i. e., a complete harmony between 
the individual and the social whole. 

In the nature of the case, this places the development into strength 
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and stability of moral character at the center of the problem of edu- 
cation, with such reénforcement as religion alone can give—morality 
as the basis and religion as the background. 

An intelligent grasp of the foundations of moral training rests upon 
a knowledge of ethics and psychology. We have to assume that we 
have enough of ethics and psychology to form a basis for educational 
procedure. 

A philosophy of education would come up through three stages to 
full maturity. First, there would be that broad, almost limitless scope 
of knowledge that might be justly called “a philosophical survey of ed- 
ucation.” Second, there would be that prudence and balance of mind 
which would know how to extract the higher wisdom out of this treas- 
ure house of knowledge. And, third, and yet a greater achievement, 
is the supreme power of combining these elements of wisdom so as to 
direct wisely the activities and studious efforts of children from infancy 
to maturity. Each generation is called upon to solve its educational 
problem in view of all the past. So we shall need all the philosophy, 
all the ripened wisdom we can muster, and much more. 

1. We may start out by repeating a previous statement that educa- 
tion is the best development of children in harmony with the needs 
of society ; or it seeks to combine the child’s best welfare with the wel- 
fare of the social order in which he grows up. On account of his 
early and long-continued helplessness it cannot be otherwise than that 
the child is powerfully influenced by his environment. 

2. Education has been described as a process of adjustment to en- 
vironment. Such it certainly is, at least, in the child’s early stages. 
The world knows what it wants with the child and knows how to get 
it; at least, it thinks and acts on that principle. It is often very 
positive and dogmatic. Society has a great advantage over the child. 
It is a well-organized world. It has petrified into habits and laws 
and institutions. All the processes of life are well settled and deter- 
mined. The laws and habits of social life are almost as rigid as those 
of physical nature. The child is but wax to receive these impressions, 
and can do little more than let out a wail, and submit. No wonder 
kind-hearted souls have sometimes entered the lists in behalf of the 
child against the arbitrariness of the world. No wonder that reform- 
ers like Rousseau and Colonel Parker have set the child in the midst 
and demanded that the world keep its hands off. Let the child be pro- 
tected from the corrupting touch of a selfish, brutal, and besmirching 
world. 

And yet, in the nature of things, the child must grow up in this 
world as it is, and the educator seeks to modify and shape that envi- 
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ronment to better ends. It is the task of all tasks to save the child 
from the world, and yet to teach him to live properly in the world. 

3. But in our time the old, fixed order of the world has suffered a 
severe jolt—almost an earthquake shock. Sweeping changes have 
been coming on apace. In many respects society itself, in its whole 
structure, is in a swift transition. There is not a little of tumult and 
disorder and excess of crime. We are not sure of getting across the 
street or home again from market or church. We have frequent rea- 
sons for being thankful that we are still alive. 


This modern speed mania for change has brought about a curious 
anachronism. The schools belong to the slow-moving past—the boys 
and girls are adjusting themselves to the swift-moving and changing 
present and the future. The school, which is always a conservative 
institution, has not been able to keep up with these rapid shifts. In 
reality, the school is far behind the times. It is, in fact, almost alarm- 
ing how belated the school is. But great changes have taken place 
also in the schools, and some teachers think they are very progressive. 
Yet the actual changes in school are slow compared with the leaps and 
bounds of progress just outside the school walls. School books and 
methods today are not so far different from what they were twenty 
or even forty years ago. 

4. One of these deeper changes is in the very center and structure 
of society itself, and it closely concerns the schools and the school stud- 
ies. The modern world, outside the school, has gone over to the prin- 
ciple of large organization. It amounts also to a considerable recon- 
struction of the Old-World order—that very system of things into 
which the children by processes of education are growing. Colossal 
institutions are rising up all about us and are absorbing the chief func- 
tions of society—e. g., state universities, metropolitan newspapers, 
the post-office system, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a 
variety of state, national, and international societies. Big business 
also shows everywhere big corporate units, big cities, big factories, 
big department stores, big hotels, big railroad companies, big war ves- 
sels and steamship companies, big water powers, big insurance com- 
panies—big everything; and the word big isn’t big enough to express 
the bigness of the big idea. Is there an equal production of big, 
brainy men and women who can handle these big enterprises and even 
create still greater organizations and make them serve society for its 
better interests? Some of us are afraid of these big institutions and 
fear that they will crush us. We are just at the beginning of this big 
organization movement. It will not go backward, but forward. It 
is in this world of big things that our children are to live. 
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5. But the school, in the main teaching processes, has not swung 
over into these channels of large organization. In this matter of deal- 
ing with big things the school and life have parted company. They 
are not traveling the same road. The world outside is dealing with 
big enterprises ; the school, with little things. The school is still lay- 
ing its chief stress on pronouns and prepositions and particles; on 
the names of products, like cotton and hemp and jute; on definitions of 
latitude, longitude, and zones; and so on. The schools are still en- 
grossed with particular facts—and those often trivial, with separate 
details, with collections of small items on every kind of subject. The 
world outside is aiming at the larger combinations and unification of 
these facts into a new style of civilization, built out of heavier tim- 
bers and social blocks. The modern active world has left these little 
things far behind, and is planning still taller skyscrapers, still bigger 
trusts, still larger railroad mergers. And yet the fundamental cul- 
tural ideas of history, of literature, of art, and even of science, remain 
much the same from age to age; while the social institutions and or- 
ganizations of business life, the ongoing concerns that are managing 
the world’s affairs today, are widely different and on a far larger 
scale than those of forty years ago. It is a change in the very struc- 
ture and processes of social and business life. This change is mainly 
in the direction of larger, more complex, outstanding, well-rounded 
units of organization. It calls for a corresponding radical change in 
the materials and processes of teaching; for efficient, economical 
teaching is a close approximation to this world order. 


A few of the progressive schools are just beginning to open their 
eyes to this changed situation and to realize what a big job it is to 
readjust the old conservative school system to this modern and remod- 
eled world ; for, after all, it is the business of the school to adjust the 
children to their environment—that is, to the world as it now presents 
itself, the twentieth-century world. 


6. If the schoo! is to fit for life, it must run in the main channels of 
life organization. It must swing into the present world order. In 
its knowledge-gaining processes the school must duplicate life. The 
school cannot afford to hide itself in the cast-off shell of one or two 
generations ago. “Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul!” 
etc.—at any rate, build according to modern climatic and sanitary 
requirements. 

7. Up to a recent time, the school has had an artificial collection of 
studies of a very schoolmasterish type. The almost total isolation of 
the studies from one another and from immediate life interests was 
long deemed a cardinal virtue. The formal drills and dry routine of 
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school exercises were a part of this estrangement from life, and it 
was purposely cultivated. The educational reformers broke into this 
lifeless formalism with a mighty program of change, with object les- 
sons, with nature study, with shop work, with games and construc- 
tive projects, and with business enterprises. As a result, the school 
became more lifelike, more vital. It began to take on the energy of 
life processes. 

But there is still a wide gap between school and life. The school is 
not doing much, even now, to interpret life in its modern features, in 
the inner plan and working intelligence of its big enterprises. The 
big typical projects and institutions of modern life are still a mystery 
to children, and to older students as well. This gap between school 
studies and life makes even high-school and college courses seem like a 
farce. And that is just what business men and college presidents are 
saying: “Why are the college graduates not better prepared for life?” 
The colleges, like the lower schools, are still tied to the corpse of a 
dead past. And yet history is free to devote itself to the study of a 
living past, and can show how that wide-awake past has grown by liv- 
ing stages into the big, active organizations of the present. Such 
would be the real function of history—that steady flow of sap from 
the past into the present. 

8. School and life have been drawing closer together, and we have 
now reached the point where the gap between the two can be closed 
and that vital connection established which will throw into the work 
of the school the full energy of a life principle. The school has a 
chance to absorb into its own activities that very energy which is so 
powerful in the present life organization. But it means a shaking up 
in the present curriculum of all the schools. 

The schools, therefore, are under the compulsion of reorganizing 
the very materials of knowledge on the present life basis. The sooner 
the school captures this life energy, so powerful in the active world, 
and turns its full force into the regular channels of school study, the 
sooner it will solve the main problem of the curriculum. 

The artificial, scholastic arrangement of knowledge materials, which 
was long the pride of the schoolmasters, has already broken down, and 
now lies largely as an obstruction in our path. And yet, strange to 
say, all the materials are there available for a reconstruction on an 
improved plan. It is mainly a question of intelligent organization. 

9. It is a strange and curious circumstance that the schoolmaster, 
the professor, has failed on the main issue, the proper organization of 
knowledge for teaching uses; while the secular, unscholastic world, 
struggling mightily with the real life issues, has solved the problem 
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and has organized knowledge into these large units of power most 
serviceable even to the school, because they reveal objectively those 
life processes that rule the world. There are no other channels but 
these through which the world can be understood and mastered. 
When the school runs in other channels, it abdicates its main func- 
tions. 

In the past the schools have assumed that they have a monopoly 
of the thinkers of the world, and they have been accustomed to lay 
down the law for all learners. But during the last generation, and 
further back, many of the best thinkers have been at work outside of 
the precincts of the school. They have been organizing our modern 
world on a grand scale without paying much attention to the hum- 
drum of the schools. Like Rip Van Winkle after his twenty years of 
slumber, we schoolmasters wake up and find ourselves in a new world. 
New forces are at work—flourishing institutions, whose very language 
and vocabulary are strange to our ears. 

And, what is far more to the purpose, the world’s knowledge, sci- 
entific and humane, has been seized upon and applied to the arts of 
life, to the growth of institutions, and to the organization of great 
enterprises which have developed into those units of power that are 
now absorbing the resources and energies of our whole people. That 
is what energetic thinkers have been doing, outside of the school. The 
schoolmaster is beginning to discover that he must go to school to life, 
if he is to find any clue to the gigantic processes which are operating 
in and through modern society and are determining its whole struc- 
ture. 

The schools themselves must go to school to a higher schoolmas- 
ter, who has blazed the way into new worlds and has already cap- 
tured and organized those new worlds by superior intelligence. 

10. The reason why practical life has done a better job at organiz- 
ing these same problems than you and I is because men in practical 
life have been compelled to study, master, and combine all the facts 
and conditions and conflicting forces, to take into full account all the 
difficulties and contingencies that bear on the casein hand. The con- 
flicts, the rivalries, the stubborn facts, the sharp dualisms, and the un- 
expected happenings in a complex life, projects like the Panama Ca- 
nal—these would puzzle any schoolmaster and throw him into a fit. 
Brains, and then more brains, are needed. Ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, and dogged determination, besides other good and some almost 
bad qualities, are required in achieving success in a real life project. 
The sequence of steps in a manufacturing plant, such as a spinning 
mill, is so close, and the modification from step to step is so delicate, 
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that it requires a very keen eye to detect the changes. To invent, 
construct, and adjust these machines in this continuous, close-fitting 
process, and even to manage the whole series of machines and pro- 
cesses successfully, involves an accuracy and connectedness in one’s 
thinking that would astound any pedagogue. Even the scientific pro- 
fessor might find too much to learn. This kind of close, keen, and 
exact thinking is necessary in many kinds of successful business and 
factory organizations. It is not strange, then, that many people fail 
in business. They go, perhaps, into teaching. 

11. From the standpoint of the honest learner who is eager to get a 
true and full understanding of the subject, the usual school treat- 
ment of every important topic is condensed and superficial, or it is 
fragmentary and incomplete; often it is little more than a mere nam- 
ing or reference to the subject—such as the tariff, the funding of the 
debt by Hamilton, civil-service reform, etc. In the textbooks used 
in the schools you will look in vain for the adequate, connected treat- 
ment of any significant important topic. What is there lacks the 
illustrative background, the complete setting, which would give to 
the subject its full and satisfactory meaning. School work is intel- 
lectually feeble and scrappy. It lacks the very elements of chief im- 
portance in a sound mental process—full descriptive background of 
well-arranged knowledge and organized, sequential thought. It would 
be far better in our schools to teach a few big topics adequately and 
elaborately rather than to cultivate always a scatter-brained habit of 
learning and not thinking. This whole prevailing method of treating 
school subjects is not only careless and superficial; it is positively dis- 
integrating. It fosters shallow and broken habits of thought. It 
loads the mind with details and miscellaneous data and sets up the 
vain hope that sometime, somewhere, some good fairy will come along 
and unravel the confusion and the mystery. 


_ In practical life, such an inadequate, fragmentary handling of a 
problem would spell failure in every case. Projects in practical life 
are extremely exacting. Such an enterprise as building a ship de- 
mands the whole of knowledge bearing on the case, and that in its 
best organization for achieving the specific purpose. Big business 
nowadays not only requires experts all along the line, but far-sighted, 
brainy managers, with knowledge organized along the main route and 
looking forward to a profitable outgome. It is the kind of knowledge 
and organization that beats the usual school treatment to a frazzle. 
12. A growing insight into this actual world order is the open high- 
way to a true education; any other road will lead into the wilderness. 
Time spent on the details of knowledge that does not lead into this 
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highway is wasted. If the steady and continuous adjustment of chil- 
dren to their physical and social surroundings in life is the main pur- 
pose of education, then the quicker we concentrate the efforts of the 
school upon these organized centers of life activity, the less the fool- 
ishness and the waste. In this case the school itself is remodeled in 
the image of life. The school takes on the intellectual strength and 
fiber already embodied in the life processes. This superior form of 
organized intelligence, which simplifies and conquers the intricate 
problems of life, is at a high premium. All big business is willing to 
pay a high price for it. It is, in fact, the final outcome of wisdom. 
What better thing can be conceived than that the wisdom of the world 
should be organized into the processes of life? What’s wisdom for? 

13. But can the child travel this road? Is he equipped mentally for 
any such journey? There are good reasons for believing that the 
child of eight or nine years is ready and eager to attack this world 
riddle and to probe into its secrets. He has already made many dis- 
coveries and has got his bearings. Whittier has suggested that the 
big world 

Is a complex Chinese toy 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy. 


It is a world full of interesting objects and activities. It would 
not be difficult to demonstrate that the strongest instinct of childhood 
is to mix up with this big outside world, to know its ins and outs. 
This powerful, world-conquering instinct shows itself spontaneously 
in children in a multitude of ways. As the child grows older and gets 
his eyes wider open, he is ready for a plunge into the larger life proj- 
ects—canals and steamboats, hunting and exploring, mills and water 
powers. We have actually found that large projects taken from real 
life, like the building of the first steamboat on the Mississippi River 
and the construction of the Panama Canal, are unsurpassed in their 
captivating power over the minds of children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. This powerful life interest in the big doings of the real 
world furnishes far and away the best means of learning history, lan- 
guage, geography, and science. The dull routine of memorizing what 
are commonly called “important facts” is lacking in spirit and thought 
energy. The curious thing about these tedious school exercises is that 
they are short on intellectual quality and strength. They fiddle around 
with small facts and seeming trifles instead of grasping all these de- 
tails into a larger project significant of life. Mere facts, mere lists 
of names, mere cold definitions have small meaning or value to any- 
body. 

14. The supreme value of these practical life units lies in the fact 
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that they are fundamental types. This type quality of a large unit of 
organized knowledge is something beyond the ordinary. It lends an 
unheard-of breadth of meaning to the large unit. It is the open ses- 
ame to a whole cavern of stored-up treasure. The typical life project 
is the basal solution of our main problem of instruction. 

The mastery of a concrete or illustrative type, grounded in an im- 
portant life situation, is an achievement of the first magnitude in 
learning. It is like a rich gold mine—inexhaustible in its productive 
value. It commands the future as a ready interpreter of many later, 
equally important kindred topics, and it may have an equal range far 
back into the past. It would not be extravagant to say that the mas- 
tery of a few fundamental types, up to the point where they become 
instruments of power in the mind of the thinker, is the main content 
of education. Such a type study, for example, is the growth of the 
city of Washington in the last hundred years. 

15. It must be admitted that these big life units or types are com- 
plex. But this complexity is not a serious difficulty, nor even an ob- 
jection. These units are mastered by boys and girls without serious 
difficulty because they are organized on a simple thought basis, and 
such thought challenges boys and girls. There is a clear unit of 
thought at the center of each large complex topic. Organization 
means simplification. To discover this simple secret at the center of 
a complex group is the very stimulus and essence of self-activity. 

Our whole society is growing rapidly in complexity. It is not only 
that the large units of organization in society are themselves complex, 
but that the interrelations between these large units also add to the 
complexity. And yet, strange to say, with growing complexity there is 
also a growing thought simplification at the center of each complex 
unit. For example, the growing congestion in the central, “loop” dis- 
trict of Chicago has been relieved by a simplified, large street plan in 
this central district. A few big, wide streets, like Michigan Avenue, 
have been opened through from north to south and from east to west 
to relieve the congestion. A big, simple plan relieves the complexity. 
As the large units of organization in society grow more complex, they 
increase in simplicity of structure at the center. If they did not, they 
would be unmanageable. This is another way of saying that scientific 
order prevails over confusion. This means that our social institu- 
tions, although they increase in complexity, do not outgrow compre- 
hension by the average mind, if we will only keep our minds fastened 
upon the main centers of simple organization. What does this mean 
for democracy in education? 


16. There is, finally, a still more profound simplicity of organiza- 
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tion which stretches through the entire course of study (school, high 
school, and college), through the whole life of the individual and be- 
yond. It is the continuity of a few developing ideas, growing and 
operative in the experience of individuals and of society and expand- 
ing through generations and ages of history. This is simplification 
on a grand scale. This is the approach to philosophy. Such funda- 
mental, world-shaping ideas are found in each important study for 
children, but we fail to get their perspective. They are constructive, 
dynamic concepts that build and sustain civilization. 

It is the business of the educator to discover these fundamentals, to ~ 
trace their influence in the experience of individuals and in the prog- 
ress of society, and to see how they codperate and combine their influ- 
ence. They constitute, when properly grouped and organized, the 
world-mastering principles that interpret the social order and are the 
basis of the child’s adjustment to his world environment. 

17. The value of fundamental types in simplifying the world order 
has a still broader application to the philosophy of education. 

Philosophy from the time of Socrates and Aristotle to the present 
has centered its attention upon induction and deduction as the basis 
of logical thinking. All the philosophers have accepted this inductive- 
deductive thought movement as the fundamental procedure in the 
mind’s action. Psychology has interpreted the mental processes from 
the same standpoint, and pedagogy from the time of Comenius on has 
grounded the method of teaching upon inductive studies followed by 
deductive application. From the intellectual point of view this is the 
basis of the whole science of teaching. 

The large unit of instruction, or type study, is the complete demon- 
stration of the inductive-deductive plan applied to the process of learn- 
ing. The philosophy of method is completely vindicated by this ap- 
peal to the sound basis of thought as it has come down to us through 
the ages. 

It is worth much to discover that the grand concepts of world order 
as revealed in the constitution of modern society and in the laws which 
control the physical universe can be demonstrated in big object les- 
sons already set up and in operation in the world around us. The 
main object of education is the mastery, through the processes of 


teaching and study, of this world environment to the betterment of 
man’s condition. 


18. When we realize that strong religious and ethical ideas—such 
as justice, altruism, and religious reverence—are already embodied 
and powerfully active in the forms and institutions of our present 
social order, we find that we are dealing with a philosophy of educa- 
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tion that is broad enough to encompass all man’s interests and rela- 
tions to the world and to divine Providence. These very ideas have 
their concrete embodiment in the lessons of history and literature and 
in our present social order. 

Nothing short of a broad, deep philosophy of education, based upon 
psychology, ethics, and a closely related and profound scholarship in 
all the studies of man and nature, can give us a simple, comprehensive 
grasp of our great problem. 


SOME DESIRABLE PRACTICES IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
BIOLOGY’ 


JESSE M. SHAVER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Biology can contribute much to the general objectives of secondary 
education and to a realization of the cardinal principles of education. 
In the light of these principles must be tested all suggestions for the 
improvement of the teaching of biology in the high school. 

The first of these cardinal principles of education is health. And 
sometimes we are prone to say that biology contributes more to the 
health of the student than does any other subject in the high-school 
curriculum. But for biology to teach boys and girls merely how to 
select foods, the necessity for bathing, the desirability of brushing 
the teeth, and the necessity for daily physical exercise is not sufficient. 
We need a check-up to determine whether our pupils are actually put- 
ting these facts into use in their daily lives. Why not let each pupil 
score himself by a health score card and write a paper discussing his 
biological excellences and failings? Could the student not also work 
out a list of the procedures necessary to make him biologically a bet- 
ter animal? After this, then would come the question of getting him 
to modify his existing habits so as to correct the discovered failings. 
This is a difficult problem, but perhaps we might try some of the 
methods used in teaching health in the elementary school, in winning 
honors in boy scouting—try some of those used so successfully by Dr. 
Morris Meister? and Professor Waldo M. Spears,’ in connection with 
science clubs. These center in the point method—a certain number 
of points being given for carrying on certain activities. For instance, 
10 points might be given for eating a green, leafy vegetable each day, 
5 points for drinking eight glasses of water daily, 5 points for clean- 
ing the teeth at least once each day, and so on down the list of desir- 
able health habits. Prizes, medals, or honors could be given, in or- 
der to stimulate interest, to students earning a certain number of 
points. The main idea is to get the health ideas talked about in the 
textbook actually carried over into practice in life. 


*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Teachers’ Association, 
Science Section, Nashville, Tenn., April 2, 1926. 

*School Science and Mathematics, Vol. 23 (1923), p. 205. 

*School Science and Mathematics, Vol. 24 (1924), p. 23. 
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The study and practice of health habits such as the above suggest 
health or sanitary surveys of the community, and these of the county, 
state, and even of the nation. Taking part in surveys of this kind, 
learning to work with one’s fellows in the interest of one’s school or 
community, makes one a good citizen. A good example of such a 
survey is Hunter and Deveney’s A Preliminary Report on a Sanitary 
Survey of Galesburg, Illinois (Ill. State Acad. Sci. Bull. for 1923). 
In a survey of a small town, another teacher and class prepared a map 
showing the location of tin cans so placed as to hold water and serve 
for the breeding of mosquitoes, the location of open garbage pails, of 
fly-breeding places, and of open wells and springs. If one lives and 
teaches in the country, Rural Sanitation, Bulletin 94 of the United 
States Public Health Survey, will be very suggestive. A copy may 
be obtained from the United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Surveys such as these may lead to class and community activities 
such as anti-mosquito campaigns, fly-eradication campaigns, and 
clean-up campaigns. Surveys need not be limited to health or sani- 
tary conditions. They may deal with almost any set of conditions or 
activities in a community ; but the class in biology should mainly con- 
cern itself with surveying the biological fitness of the individuals, 
animals, or plants in the community and with the biological fitness of 
the environment. Good examples of such surveys are these: (1) 
Cultivated flowers of our city. [Object: To determine what kind of 
flowers are grown here and which do best under our conditions of soil 
and climate.] (2) A similar survey of shade trees in the city. (3) 
A survey of the city to determine the number and character of vegeta- 
ble gardens. These are suggestions for helping the study of biology 
make citizens out of boys and girls. 

Besides the training in health and citizenship, high-school biology 
may be so given as to furnish a sane, wholesome use of leisure. The 
worthy use of leisure is a very important educational principle just at 
this time, when many people are getting more leisure through shorter 
working hours. It is true that “the devil finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.” Perhaps some pictures of how high-school boys use 
some of their out-of-school hours will be helpful in visualizing the 
problem. On warm days there is a group which stands on the street 
corner by a popular drug store. They gossip; they tell stories—some- 
times very smutty stories; they make comments about the girls and 
women that pass on the street—and frequently very vulgar comments 
that are sure to poison the mind. At other times the same boys may 
be found in a pool room telling the same kind of stories and engaging 


in the same kind of vulgar banter. Do you think that this is a pleas- 
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ant picture? Would you think that it is a good, wholesome use of 
leisure? Will its effect on the boys be ennobling? Well, what are we 
going to do about it? There is one thing that the school must do. It 
must try to develop for its pupils hobbies or avocations that will be 
wholesome and that will take the place of the pool room and the street 
corner. Let me show you another picture. Here are some boys that 
are interested in birds. Every pleasant leisure day they are afield 
with notebook and pencil studying their friends. On disagreeable 
days they may be found in a nook of the library reading bird litera- 
ture. Some other boys are collecting insects and getting much fun 
out of it. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, as a 
boy started his career by identifying and pressing the wild flowers 
of his community. Later he prepared a considerable collection of 
mounted skeletons and had a museum in his room. Some business 
men have hobbies concerning nature which lead them into the coun- 
try in quest of observations, or perhaps photographs, of birds, or trees, 
or flowers. These men have solved the problem of ruddy cheeks, a 
quick step, and an alert brain. They are not bothered with a con- 
stantly expanding waist line. Do you think that these last pictures 
show a sane, wholesome use of leisure? Certainly you will agree 
that to become a naturalist is worth while. 


But how can biology in the high school help make naturalists? Not 
by textbook work, not by lectures, not by laboratory work, but by well- 
directed field trips, by naturalists’ clubs, and in planned vacation ac- 
tivities. How can the child become interested in nature if we as 
teachers do not take him afield with us? Especially important is it 
to show the interested boys and girls how to take field notes and how 
to keep them. They will want to know how to prepare collections of 
various kinds. Some will want to know how to press and mount flow- 
ers, others will want to spread the wings of insects and pin them, 
others may want to make collections of woods, others still of snail 
shells, and still others may want to know how to prepare animal skele- 
tons or skins. Thus students will vary in their interests. Some will 
not be interested in anything of just this kind, but may become inter- 
ested by other teachers in the radio, in mechanical devices, or in 
chemical experiments. All students, however, ought to have the 
opportunity of becoming naturalists. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that an attempt has here been 
made to show how biology can better realize three of the cardinal 
principles of education—namely, health, citizenship, and a worthy 
use of leisure. Perhaps, although we have not considered them here, 
it may also serve the other cardinal principles. 
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SUMMARY 

To better contribute to the health objective, these practices have 
herein been recommended : 

(a) A biological survey of the individual by himself. 

(b) A point method for securing the modification of bad health 
habits to good health habits. 

For better developing the citizenship principle, these recommenda- 
tions have been made: 

(a) Group surveys or individual surveys of some condition or ac- 
tivity of the community. 

(b) Class or community campaigns for improving conditions in 
the community. 

(c) Student clubs or naturalists’ clubs. 

(d) Planned vacation activities. 

For developing wholesome hobbies to occupy worthily leisure time, 
these schemes have been suggested : 

(a) Class field excursions. 

(b) A greater attention paid to the making of collections. 

(c) Class exhibits or school fairs. 

(d) Naturalists’ clubs. 


A STUDY OF ABSENCES FROM SCHOOL IN TWO 
COUNTIES OF TENNESSEE 


JOE JENNINGS 


Secretary, Research Section, Tennessee State Teachers Association, and Director 
of Research, Knoxville Public Schools 


The Research Section of the Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
at its annual meeting in April, 1924, decided to make studies of the 
number and the causes of absences from school occurring during the 
school year 1924-25. Several towns and counties interested them- 
selves in this project and made valuable investigations. The particu- 
lar study reported in this paper is confined to the work done in the 
Shelby and Rutherford County systems. City schools are not included. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF Days MISSED PER 
PUPIL IN SHELBY AND RUTHERFORD COUNTIES 


Shelby Rutherford 
AVERAGE) AVERAGE 
GrRabDE Boys | Grats | Totat | Days Boys | Greats | Totat | Days 
ABSENT ABSENT 
455 403 858 13.8 591 479 | 1,070 
a ae 278 227 505 12.4 281 238 519 18.9 
RRS 258 522 9.7 318 247 565 20.2 
291 258 549 10.8 308 269 577 18.4 
eRe 261 212 473 10.4 233 214 447 18.1 
Yi 109 212 321 13.4 166 172 338 18.8 
a 221 167 388 10.3 139 163 302 15.2 
| eS 161 172 333 10.1 129 151 280 11.9 
EE 75 lll 186 10.0 87 65 152 9.7 
SS 47 67 114 8.8 40 56 10.0 
Eleventh-_-..._- 33 44 77 6.9 27 50 77 7.5 
. NEES 37 36 73 6.7 10 25 35 5.0 
SS 2,232 | 2,167 | 4,399 11.3 | 2,329 12,129 | 4,458 18.0 


Table I should be read as follows: There were enrolled in Shelby County, in 
the first grade, 455 boys, 403 apy 5 a total of 858 —_ ach pupil in 
the first grade was absent on an average of 13.8 days during year. 


A committee of the Research Section first worked out a form for 
recording the attendance of each pupil, and the attendance record was 
transferred from the register to this monthly by the teacher. The 
following causes of absences were listed: Personal sickness, sickness 
in the home, work in the home, outside work, truancy, bad roads, 
poverty, and indifference. Rutherford County used one additional 
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heading, bad weather; while in Shelby teachers listed several addi- 
tional causes, which have been combined in this report under the 
head, “Other Causes.” The blank provided space for recording the 
name of the pupil, the age, sex, grade, name of school, name and occu- 
pation of parent, date and cause of withdrawal of pupil from school, 
and other information. Blanks used by the two counties are at- 
tached to this report. 


The study reported here is based on attendance records from 4,399 
white pupils in Shelby County and 4,458 in Rutherford County. 

Table I shows the distribution of these pupils by sex and grades in 
each county. It also shows for each grade the average number of 
days absent for each pupil. It is interesting to note that the first 
grade in each county suffered the most from absences, while the 
twelfth suffered least. In general, the lower grades had the greatest 
number of absences. 

It should be noted that the average child in the Shelby County sys- 
tem was absent 11.3 days during the year, as compared to the average 
child in Rutherford, who was absent 18 days. In Shelby County 7.4 
of these 11.3 days absent were caused by personal sickness and 1.6 
days by work in the home. These were the two most important causes 
of absences. In Rutherford, of the 18 days absent, work in the home 
caused 7.8 days absent and personal sickness caused 4.8. The most 
probable explanation for the relatively small number of absences 
caused by sickness in Rutherford is the efficient health unit in that 
county. A much greater percentage of the pupils enrolled in the 
Rutherford County schools are the children of farmers than of those 
in Shelby County. This is responsible for the greater number of 
days absent in Rutherford County because of work in the home. 
Many of the schools in Shelby are situated in villages, and conse- 
quently there is a wide range of occupations among the parents of the 
pupils. In Rutherford County the schools are largely located in rural 
districts, where farming is the occupation followed by a large major- 
ity of the patrons. 


The method of procedure in tabulating the attendance facts secured 
in this study was as follows: 

1. Attendance blanks were separated according to sex and grade. 

2. The total number of absences was tabulated according to causes 
of absence and month in which absence occurred, using a separate 
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sheet for the tabulation of each grade and sex. This method necessi- 
tated a total of twenty-four tabulations for each county. 

8. All the tables here given resulted from summarizing and combin- 
ing these tabulations, except those concerning withdrawals and the 
attendance of the children of home owners and of renters. Separate 
tabulations were made for these. 

Table II shows the total number of absences by months and causes 
in Shelby and Rutherford Counties. Table III gives the same facts 
in the form of percentages. In Shelby County 32,435 out of the 
49,553.5 days absent, or 65.5 per cent, were caused by personal sick- 
ness. More sickness occurred in March, February, and April than 
in all the remaining months of the school year combined. March led 
the year in number of days absent because of sickness. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the absences due to this cause occurred in March. 

The other leading causes of absences in Shelby County were work 
in the home, 14.6 per cent; sickness in the home, 8 per cent; and in- 
difference, 7 per cent. Sickness in the home, as was the case with 
personal sickness, predominated in February, March, and April. 
Work in the home caused more absences during October and Novem- 
ber than during any other period. 

The meaning of the two headings, “Work in the Home” and “Out- 
side Work,” was not as clear as could have been desired. In general, 
“Work in the Home” was taken to mean all work on the home place, 
either farm work or indoor work; while “Outside Work” included all 
work done for hire. Truancy, bad roads, and poverty were negligible 
as causes of absences. When all causes are considered, attendance is 
poorest in Shelby County in February and March and best in Septem- 
ber and January. 

In Rutherford County 34,600.5 days absent out of a total of 80,- 
128.5, or 43.2 per cent, were due to work in the home; and 21,484.5 
days absent, or 26.8 per cent, were due to personal sickness. As ex- 
plained above, the large proportion of absences in Rutherford County 
because of work in the home was a natural result of the fact that a 
great percentage of the pupils come from farm homes. The splendid 
work of the health unit in Rutherford County has doubtless reduced 
the number of absences due to sickness. 

Personal sickness was worst in the Rutherford County schools dur- 
ing March, February, and January, in the order named. Work in the 
home was most prevalent during October, November, and September, 
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in the order named. Other important causes of absences were indif- 
ference, bad weather, outside work, and sickness in the home. More 
absences occurred in October and November than in any other equal 
period. Absences were rather evenly distributed among the other 
months, with the exception of May and August, when not all the 
schools were in session. 

Table IV gives the percentage of absences by months and grades in 
the two counties. This table enables us to tell, for the boys and girls 
of each grade, those months when the largest number of absences 
occur. 

In Shelby County, February and March had the greatest number 
of absences in all grades and among both sexes. This was due largely 
to absences caused by personal sickness. In Rutherford County, Oc- 
tober and November were the most productive of absences in the 
grammar grades. This arises from the large number of absences 
caused by work on the farm. 

Table V shows the percentage of absences by causes and grades in 
the two counties. In general, in both of the counties, the girls have a 
relatively higher percentage of absences caused by personal sickness 
than the boys. Girls are also out of school more because of sickness in 
the family. The boys of both counties are absent more because of 
work in the home than are the girls. 

A significant feature of this table is the great number of absences 
among both boys and girls in the lower grades in Rutherford County 
caused by work at home. For instance, in the first grade 37.7 per 
cent of all absences among the boys and 36.4 per cent of all absences 
among the girls were caused by work at home. The percentages were 
even higher in the second, third, and fourth grades. 

As stated before, most of the absences due to work at home occurred 
among the children of farmers. In order to find out whether the chil- 
dren of farmers who owned their own farms were absent as much as 
the children of tenant farmers in order to work at home, the absence 
records of 200 boys and 200 girls, children of home owners, were com- 
pared with the records of 200 boys and 200 girls who were the children 
of tenants. These papers were selected at random from the papers 
of the two counties. The facts found are here given: 


ToTaL Days ABSENT Av. No. Days 
FOR WORK IN ABSENT PER 


Children of owners, 200 
300 680 3.4 

Children of renters, 200 ____.__._-___-__________ 1 1.4 } Girls 


HoME PUPIL 
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It will be observed that the boy whose father is a tenant was absent 
from school approximately four more days during the year than the 
boy whose father owns his farm. The girl whose father is a renter 
misses more than twice as many days as the girl whose father owns 
the farm. The girl whose father is a tenant misses 7.4 days from 
school to do work at home, as compared with 5.7 days missed by the 
boy whose father owns his farm. 

E. N. Clopper, in the N. E. A. Yearbook for 1918, pages 668-71, 
gives some interesting facts as to causes of absences from rural 
schools. He reports a study in Kentucky which shows that farm work 
is the greatest cause of absences in the first month of the school term. 
He reports, from Oklahoma, another study of 6,500 pupils, the major- 
ity of whom were children of tenants. In this study the total number 
of days absent for work on the farm and in the house exceeded all 
other causes of absence combined. Children of owners were ahead 
of children of tenants in progress through the grades. A smaller 
number of children of owners was retarded, and absences were fewer 
among children of owners.. Constant moving among children of ten- 
ants was found to be the main cause of retardation. Clopper stated 
that compulsory attendance laws are commonly ignored in the rural 
districts. 

No doubt the facts discovered by Clopper would be borne out if a 
study were made of the retardation of the children under discussion 
in this paper. It will be shown later, under the subject of withdraw- 
als, that the children of tenants are compelled to move, and conse- 
quently to change schools, far more frequently than the children of 
owners. 

Table VI gives the number and causes of eliminations according to 
grade and sex. The records of 1,115 boys and girls in Rutherford 
County and 637 in Shelby County were studied to determine why 
these children left school. The first striking fact in regard to this 
table is that the total number of withdrawals is much larger in Ruth- 
erford County than in Shelby. This fact would be anticipated after 
a study of Table I, which indicates that Shelby County has a greater 
percentage of its pupils in the upper grades than has Rutherford. 

In both counties the commonest cause of withdrawal was that the 
family of the pupil moved from the neighborhood. No doubt many 
of these pupils entered schools in the neighborhoods to which they 
moved; others probably never returned to school. The next most 
fruitful cause of withdrawals was the transfer of pupils to some 
other school. Those children whose families moved from the neigh- 
borhood and who were known to be in school at their new place of resi- 
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dence were considered transfers. Where the cause of withdrawal 
was given simply as moving, there was no means of knowing whether 
the children were in school or not. In Rutherford County 442 of the 
1,115 withdrawals were due to moving, while 136 were due to trans- 
fers. In Shelby County 223 of the total of 637 withdrawals were due 
to moving and 1538 to transfers. 

In Rutherford County 170 withdrawals were due to farming, while 
in Shelby only 5 were attributed to this cause. The great number in 
Rutherford and the negligible number in Shelby withdrawn for farm 
work was obviously caused by the much larger proportion of children 
of farmers in the Rutherford County schools. As is to be expected, 
those who left school for farm work were mostly boys. Some of this 
number will never return to school; others will return year after year 
for a part of the school term. 

In Shelby County only 7 withdrawals had indifference assigned as 
the cause, while in Rutherford there were 74 listed with this reason 
for leaving school. Personal sickness was the reason for a large pro- 
portion of withdrawals in both counties. Sixty-three withdrew for 
this cause in Rutherford and 30 in Shelby. Sickness or death in the 
home and work other than farming were causes of a small number of 
withdrawals. Under the head, “Other Causes,” are listed reasons 
for leaving school which were given by only a few pupils. These in- 
clude, among others, decease of pupil, marriage of pupil, mental de- 
ficiency, travel, under age, bad weather, bad roads, home too far from 
school, no method of transportation, suspension, trouble with police, 
sickness in the school, and taken by juvenile court and sent to an 
orphanage. These causes amounted to 31 withdrawals in Shelby 
County and 54 in Rutherford. 

In considering the three main causes of withdrawal—moving, trans- 
fer, and farm work—it seemed desirable to discover how many of the 
pupils who withdrew for these reasons were the children of home 
owners and how many were the children of tenants. The facts were 
as follows: In Rutherford County, of the 442 who left school because 
of moving, 345 were the children of tenant parents, 73 were the chil- 
dren of home owners, and the facts were unknown as to the re- 
mainder. Of those who left one school to go to another, 34 were the 
children of home owners, 96 were the children of tenants, and of the 
remainder the facts were unknown. In Shelby County, of the 223 
who moved during the school year, 96 were the children of renters, 
34 were the children of home owners, and the facts were not given 
concerning the remainder. Of the 153 pupils transferred, 79 were 


the children of tenants, 9 were the children of home owners, and the 
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remainder were unknown. As only a few withdrew in Shelby County 
to work on the farm, the proportion of owners and renters was not 
tabulated. Of the 163 boys in Rutherford County who withdrew to 
do farm work, 75 were found to be the children of farm owners and 
66 were found to be the children of tenants. 

The above figures show the large proportion of children of tenants 
who leave school because of moving. In Rutherford County, where 
there are many tenant farmers who move frequently, the proportion 
is especially high. Tenants often move in December and January, 
when the crop for the past year is made. This takes the children out 
of school in the middle of the year. Some enter other schools, while 
others remain out to put in the new crop. One of the most encour- 
aging features of these withdrawals is that pupils are often compelled 
to reénter the same grade when they return to school the next year. 
This, doubtless, accounts for much of the retardation in the lower | 
grades. 

It should be kept in mind that absences, as listed in this study, 
were counted only during the time that pupils were enrolled in school. 
When a pupil withdrew from school, no absences were counted from 
the day of his withdrawal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In each county absences occurred most frequently in the lower 
grades. 

2. The two great causes of absence were personal sickness and 
work in the home. In Shelby County these two causes accounted for 
more than 80 per cent of the total number of absences; in Rutherford 
County, for 70 per cent of the total number. 

8. In Rutherford County work in the home was the most important 
cause of absences ; 43.2 per cent of all absences were due to this cause. 
Personal sickness was the outstanding cause of absences in Shelby 
County ; this cause was accountable for 65.5 per cent of all absences. 

4. Personal sickness caused the most absences in Shelby County in 
February and March. Nearly 38 per cent of the total number of 
absences due to personal sickness occurred in these two months. In 
Rutherford County work in the home caused the most absences in Oc- 
tober and November. More than 50 per cent of the total number of 
absences caused by work in the home occurred during this period. 

5. The relatively small number of absences due to work in the home 
in Shelby County, in comparison to their occurrence in Rutherford 


County, is due to the smaller percentage of farm children in the 
Shelby County schools. 
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6. A really alarming percentage of absences occurs among the boys 
and girls in the lower grades in Rutherford County arising from work 
in the home. More than one-third of all the absences among the boys 
and girls in the first grade is due to work in the home alone. 

7. Children of tenants are badly handicapped because of frequent 
moves on the part of their parents and because of being kept at home 
for work more frequently than the children of owners. 

8. There is every reason to believe that the efficient health unit in 
Rutherford County has materially decreased the number of absences 
due to sickness. 

9. A large amount of school money is wasted annually because of 
absences from school. Absences cause poor work and failure to make 
grades. 

10. Every effort should be made to discover the causes of all ab- 
sences and, if possible, to remove such causes. 

11. A comprehensive health program should be established or con- 
tinued. Such work would have for its object the dissemination of 
health information, the prevention of epidemics, the physical examina- 
tion of children, securing medical treatment where necessary, etc. 
Efforts should be increased during months when sickness is likely to 
be most prevalent. The average child in Shelby County was absent 
7.4 days because of personal sickness. This kind of absence can be 
lowered materially. 

12. Compulsory attendance laws are hardest to enforce in rural re- 
gions. The children of farmers, whether tenants or owners, should be 
kept in school throughout the entire term. Public sentiment should 


be educated to the point where compulsory attendance laws can be 
enforced. 


SOME TENDENCIES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES' 


SHELTON PHELPS 
Professor of School Administration, George Peabody College for Teachers 


There are certain recent changes in the administration of teacher 
training which deserve to be considered tendencies. From the stu- 
dent of administration these must receive serious consideration, the 
closest analytical scrutiny. Their educational implications should be 
carefully examined. Each must be weighed in terms of the purpose 
of teacher training, each considered in the light of teachers-college 
functions and the state’s task of preparing its teachers. 

First and most outstanding among the tendencies in the adminis- 
tration of teacher training throughout the nation is the movement 
which has changed two-year normal schools to four-year teachers col- 
leges. While that movement had its beginnings more than a decade 
ago, the new epoch in the history of teacher training which it has 
brought into being was realized only during the decade just passed. 
So completely has this change now been installed that it is today much 
harder to present instances in which the two-year schools persist than 
to give illustrations of the change. The shift from two-year to four- 
year schools has been most completely effected in the region where the 
movement began, the North Middle States. There is only one section, 
New England, in which it has been resisted by a whole region; and 
even there the indications are that a sentiment favoring the new form 
is gaining ground. In the sixteen Southern and border states, com- 
prising the area which stretches from Texas to Maryland and from 
Missouri to Florida, there are two states which maintain two-year 
normal schools. These states are Alabama and Maryland. South 
Carolina and Florida have not developed normal schools. In the other 
twelve states, either all or a majority of the schools have been changed 
to four-year colleges which require high-school graduation for en- 
trance and, upon the completion of any of their four-year curricula, 
confer a bachelor’s degree. 

It seems unnecessary here to discuss the causes for this movement. 
Both the causes and the evident educational implications have received 


*A paper read before the Normal School Section of the Alabama State Educa- 
tion Association, 1926. 
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wide discussion and are well known to most students of public educa- 
tion. Whether this tendency is approved or disapproved by the one 
considering it, all critics are forced to agree that a condition, not a 
theory, exists in this expansion of teacher training. And it seems 
rather evident that the following generalizations are an almost inevi- 
table consequence: 


1. Those who train for teaching will be drawn, in the future, from the gradu- 
ates of high schools. 


2. They will pursue a four-year college program which will blend subject mat- 
ter, appropriately organized, with technical courses in how to teach. 


3. They will engage in a period of directed teaching in which, under close su- 
pervision and skillful direction, they will learn to teach by teaching, before being 
actually placed in public-school teaching positions. 


4. They will receive a bachelor’s degree based on this blend of appropriate 
subject matter, science of education, and skill in teaching. This degree will be 
a standard bachelor’s degree and will not be set off by any attempted modifying 
phrase, such as “of Arts in Education” or even “in Education.” It will probably 
in most instances be simply a Bachelor of Science degree. 


On this basis it seems best to pass now to a discussion of a second 
easily noticed tendency in the present administration of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. This is the effort on the part of the normal schools 
and teachers colleges to standardize their practices. . 

In 1916, when Judd and Parker brought together the material for 
Bulletin No. 12 of the United States Bureau of Education for that 
year, it was difficult to find any phase of teacher training which con- 
formed at all to standard practice as that practice had been developed 
by, and existed in, colleges and universities. There was hardly a 
thought of a standard requirement ascertainable regarding any phase 
of teacher training. As the investigators probed into the different 
phases of administration—fiscal records, instructional records, ad- 
ministrative organization, curricula, the preparation of the faculty, 
the manner of instruction, and many other matters—the word which 
most nearly described the situation was chaos. Each institution 
seemed a law to itself, and there was little of promise for the investi- 
gators to point to. 

Now, in 1926, only ten years later, a vigorous Teachers College sec- 
tion has been formed, and is operative, within the North Central As- 
sociation. This has already developed standards which are, at least, 
partly appropriate to the task of training teachers; and all the teach- 
ers colleges of that region are conforming, or endeavoring to conform, 
to these standards and to become members of the association. This 
puts them on essentially the same level with the other standard col- 
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leges of that section, and their graduates are received into the appro- 
priate graduate schools of that region free from the embarrassments 
which have so often accompanied the transfer of credits from normal 
schools. At Charleston, S. C., at the meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in December, 1925, a similar 
section was created. Appropriate standards were adopted, and five 
of the Texas state teachers colleges were admitted to membership. 
One of the Tennessee teachers colleges was placed upon the list of in- 
stitutions from the graduates of which teachers for the Southern 
Association high schools could be selected. Before this section was 
created, the teachers colleges of Oklahoma and the teachers college of 
Arkansas had sought and secured membership in the North Central 
Association. At the meeting of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, which is the national organization of these schools, held 
in Washington in February, 1926, a set of standards was adopted, and 
the creation of machinery for carrying them into effect was begun. 
Four years previously this same association had tentatively adopted 
a somewhat similar set of standards. In 1924 the Southern Associa- 
tion of Teacher Training Institutions adopted, with slight modifica- 
tions, the standards of the National Association. This last-named 
association is tne regional association of teacher-training institutions 
for the South, and in 1925 became an integral part of the American 
Association. 

The standards considered and adopted by all these agencies are 
strikingly similar, and they also bear a close resemblance to the stand- 
ards in force in the older, academic standardizing agencies. It is to 
be regretted somewhat, perhaps, that they did follow conventional 
lines so closely. Perhaps they would have been of greater value had 
they struck out more boldly and attempted to standardize some things 
more peculiarly vital to teacher training and more intimately appropri- 
ate to its tasks. Regardless of this possible shortcoming, the move- 
ment for standardization is, however, extremely significant. Con- 
servatism is, no doubt, better than radicalism. It is very important 
for us all to note that all these agencies were working on the same 
task, and that progress of a satisfactory nature has been made. It 
must not be concluded that the teachers colleges have quite accom- 
plished the standardization of their practices. Far fromit. In many 
regards their situation is now about as far from cosmos as it is from 
chaos. The work has but begun. In some phases of administration, 
as in the curriculum, the way to standardization has not yet been 
clearly thought out. Throughout the nation, however, by sections or 
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by states, in the year 1926 the tendency can clearly be seen to be to- 
ward a rather definite standardization of procedures. 

The third tendency to be noticed is the increasing attendance at 
teachers colleges. No study of tendencies during the last decade 
would be complete which omitted the tendency to greatly increasing 
attendance. No ranking of these tendencies as to importance could 
be justified which failed to list this one among the first. In 1913-14, 
according to the United States Bureau of Education report of attend- 
ance in all normal schools and teachers colleges in the Continental 
United States, there were in attendance fewer than 100,000 students. 
The last published report by the bureau on such attendance showed 
that in the decade just following 1913-14 the attendance in normal 
schools and teachers colleges had more than doubled.” 


The increased attendance as shown in the number now attending 
normal schools and teachers colleges is well illustrated by the situ- 
ation in a particular state. This condition is perhaps not far from 
the typical situation for the country. When a state like Tennessee is 
chosen to represent development regarding attendance, the choice 
must be considered conservative. No one would claim that normal- 
school development in that state has been unusually great, as it has 
been, for instance, in Missouri, in Texas, and in some other states. 
Normal schools are but fifteen years old in Tennessee. When they 
were created, the normal schools in the states just mentioned, Mis- 
souri and Texas, were at the.point in their development of changing 
from normal schools to teachers colleges. Yet when attendance at 
the three state teachers colleges in Tennessee for the year 1924-25 is 
considered, its increase is strikingly shown in the following simple com- 
parison: From September, 1924, to September, 1925, there were in 
attendance at these schools more students than were in attendance for 
the same period in all the colleges, schools, and departments of the 
State University, graduate and undergraduate, even including the cor- 
respondence and extension students. Nor is it necessary to include 
the “practice-school” pupils of the teachers colleges to arrive at this 
number. Furthermore, it excludes all duplicates—that is, when a 
student enrolls for two or more terms during the year, those registra- 
tions, even if they be four in number, are counted but once; the fig- 
ures are for individual college students actually enrolled. Finally, 
the total enrollment for the year at the Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which, although nominally different, is in effect a two-year nor- 
mal school, has been left out altogether. In presenting this compar- 


TR tage attendance for 1913-14 was 95,949 students, and for 1923-24, 219,906 
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ison, there is no thought or intention of arraying these schools against 
the State University. The reason for choosing the comparison is 
simply that people are more or less accustomed to thinking of higher 
education in terms of the State University, and that, therefore, a com- 
parison in these térms will be the more readily grasped. It is believed 
that, to the extent to which this situation is typical for the entire 
country, the general situation may be comprehended more easily and 
with more real meaning than by the study of the absolute numbers 
involved. 

In evaluating this tendency to a vastly increased attendance upon 
teachers colleges, we must, of course, not accept it as wholly good 
without the most critical consideration. To a large extent it is prob- 
ably a result of the other two tendencies which have been here dis- 
cussed. A better organization has attracted a larger student body. 
Conversely, increased attendance has, no doubt, stimulated the teach- 
ers colleges to a greater self-respect and, therefore, to higher stand- 
ards. 

Too many times, however, to be altogether ignored it has been hos- 
tilely charged that normal schools and teachers colleges were “number 
chasers.” It has been said that administration in these schools would 
never permit a student to be turned away. Back of all these charges 
may be an element of truth. Numbers have proved potent arguments 
with legislatures. And when a large part of the support comes, not 
from a legislature, but from student fees, the number of students be- 
comes a far from negligible fiscal asset. It might be remarked, for 
instance, that, in Alabama, in the largest normal school, last year more 
than half the receipts came from sources other than the state; and of 
these, the chief source was student fees or tuition. The comfortable 
luxury of private endowment is almost unknown to normal schools. 

Can there be any justification for increasing numbers except in 
terms of a state’s need for more trained teachers? It is a well- 
accepted principle of college administration that college attendance 
must not compete with high-school attendance. So it must become 
an accepted principle of teachers-college administration that the pur- 
pose of teachers colleges is to train teachers. This purpose must be 
realized out in an orderly way—carefully worked out in practice, and 
not left to take care of itself. The need of the state for different 
types of trained teachers must be considered in terms of its present 
teaching force, the annual turnover in that force, and all the sources 
of supply which are available to provide for the turnover. The need 
for the output must, in the future, determine what should be the at- 
tendance in normal schools and teachers colleges. 
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During the early period of their history, when they were strug- 
gling to establish themselves, the normal schools encountered no dan- 
gers arising from overattendance. But when attendance more than 
doubles in a decade, it is time to think of such factors as selection, 
placement, and need, and to turn the attention of administration away 
from quantity production as a dominant ideal. In the past, very pos- 
sibly, the visible measure of how well a normal school did its task, 
which was chiefly that of establishing itself, was the number of stu- 
dents in attendance. That can, however, no longer be a truly valid 
measure. The purposes have changed, or at least have become much 
better understood, and with changing purposes must come very differ- 
ent procedures. This is a very important, but at the present neg- 
lected, field of study. Dr. H. L. Donovan’s dissertation, A State’s 
Elementary Teacher-Training Problem, attempts to determine a solu- 
tion of the problem for one state, Kentucky. 

Increased attendance has been accompanied (perhaps not strictly in 
a causal relationship) by increased receipts for the support of teach- 
ers colleges. The fourth outstanding tendency in this field has been 
the increased receipts, from all sources, for the maintenance of teach- 
ers colleges. The funds available for teacher training are, to be sure, 
still very inadequate when its unit tasks are considered. It is true 
that in more cases than one the amount of money provided for the col- 
lege training is but a fractional part of the amount provided for the 
training of those who, at the state universities, are receiving, in other 
fields of study, education at the hands of the state. In Tennessee, for 
instance, in the year already referred to, with more students to pro- 
vide for, the three state teachers colleges received, all of them together, 
less than half the receipts of the State University for the same period. 
Still, even when these facts are considered, it is evident that there has 
been a tendency to increase greatly the receipts of the teachers col- 
leges during the last decade. In 1913-14 all the normal schools and 
teachers colleges were reported by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation as having received from all sources $15,283,037. In 1923-24 
they received $42,351,527. This seems to mean that receipts were 
almost being multiplied by three, while attendance doubled. It is 
true that bureau data are not strictly comparable year by year, and 
that there is no easy way of being sure that the reports present the 
same number of institutions, the same institutions, or even any one 
institution by precisely the same method in successive periods. It is 
reasonably safe to conclude, however, that, rapid as has been the in- 
crease in attendance, the increase in receipts has been even more rapid. 

Along with the four phases of development which have already been 
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sketched has come a movement that may be of great significance to 
teacher training. This is the tendency to increase greatly the number 
of institutions. 

Normal schools have ever been popular locally. It has ever been 
hard to prevent the community from making of one, not a technical 
school for teachers, but a local college. Teachers colleges seem to 
have lost nothing of this local popularity. In many ways the normal 
school and the teachers college have been assets to the communities 
possessing them. While the student teachers were, as a rule, individ- 
ually poor, they came, nevertheless, with their rapid increase in num- 
bers, to represent an appreciable sum which was spent in the commu- 
nity. But, more than this, these schools brought into a town a very 
desirable type of student. Serious-minded and, in perhaps the ma- 
jority of cases, mature, they entered into the best movements of town 
life. Sunday schools, churches, and other organizations found them 
very desirable additions. All things considered, the community which 
possessed a normal school or teachers college prided itself in the pos- 
session, and was somewhat envied by other communities. Lately 
there has appeared what seems to be a tendency to provide more of 
these institutions for more communities. 

Certainly there has developed during the last decade a tendency to 
increase the number of normal schools and teachers colleges. In 
Texas during this decade the number of schools has approximately 
doubled. In Kentucky the number has exactly doubled; and the legis- 
lature which adjourned March 17, 1926, had before it for considera- 
tion a bill to establish three more normal schools for whites and one 
for negroes. This bill was defeated, and doubtless wisely so; but 
there is significance in the fact that it received the support it did. 
During the last decade, Mississippi, which had only one normal school, 
has added another; and North Carolina is discussing the addition of 
from four to six normal schools for the training of elementary teach- 
ers. 
To evaluate this tendency is difficult. It is necessary to get at the 
real motive for the contemplated increase. If it is solely a desire to 
supply more teachers trained for the specific tasks of teaching, the 
questions arise: Have the needs of the state, the placement of the 
product, and the other sources of supply been carefully enough stud- 
ied? Has the whole program of teacher training been carefully budg- 
eted, and has the equation of balance been maintained? On the other 
hand, if some other motive prevails, can the creation of new schools be 
justified as really of commensurate service to the state as a whole? 
Teachers colleges ought not to be created merely so that favored com- 
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munities may have them. They should be for the purpose of training 
teachers, and for no other. They must never be diverted from this 
purpose and made to offer a type of nonprofessional college education 
the same as, or differing from, the existing type, no matter how 
strong may become the demand for college education or how popular, 
for general purposes only, normal-school or teachers-college education. 
Above all, they must never be used to offer more cheaply, in money or 
otherwise, a college education in place of that offered by the estab- 
lished colleges and universities. They must not become similar to 
the “academies” of another century, which in somewhat this manner 
replaced the “classical schools” that they found existing. They must 
be specifically technical schools for the training of teachers, not a 
protest against, or competition for, any line or phase of existing edu- 
cation. To this end, they must rigorously strip themselves of all 
school endeavors that do not directly aim to produce a trained teacher 
for some specific task of teaching. Side lines and products which are 
allowed for revenue, directly or indirectly, or for another purpose, but 
which really clutter up the way, must be eliminated. One of the needs 
of teachers colleges is to clearly define their functions and ruthlessly 
to divest themselves of all appendages. 


The sixth, and final, tendency of teacher-training administration to 
be considered in this paper is the one which, it is believed, means the 
most for the future of teachers colleges. Wherever normal-school or 
teachers-college folk are, there is a tendency to study curricula—to 
examine carefully the existing organization of subject matter and to 
maintain a critical, constructive attitude toward whatever has been 
done or is now being done in this regard. This careful, widespread 
study of curricula promises well. The teacher-training institutions 
of almost every state are carrying it forward. It is yet too early to 
predict what may be the results of these various efforts, but already 
there are certain tendencies that can be glimpsed above the skyline of 
the future. One that seems to be taking so definite a form that it can- 
not be mistaken is the increasing of emphasis on subject matter for 
teachers. It is in some respects a subject matter different from that 
of the older established institutions, but it is plainly recognizable as 
subject matter. It has been reorganized so that its topics and its 
emphasis are appropriate to teachers and to teaching. One thing, 
however, stands out clearly concerning it: there is to be really more of 
it than can be obtained in traditional curricula. This will have been 
made possible by selection. That which took much time and pos- 


sessed little merit will have gone into the discard, and more carefully 
evaluated material will replace it. 
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The second tendency within curriculum making which is taking 
form sufficiently to be plainly distinguished now is an increased em- 
phasis on directed teaching. The things which make teacher training 
indispensable are appropriate subject matter and a period of directed 
doing before being placed in charge of a situation in public education. 
This directed doing is under the closest supervision. Expert direction 
is ever present to prevent error and to correct it quickly when it oc- 
curs. It is the process that is destined to replace the “experience” 
which superintendents and school boards have doted on—that trial- 
and-error experience which has proved so costly to children poorly 
taught while the learning-to-teach process was going on in the almost 
unsupervised classrooms of the public schools. In the future the ten- 
dency will be to give to directed teaching a stress codrdinate with the 
emphasis on appropriate subject matter for teachers. 


SUMMARY 


There are six outstanding tendencies in teachers-college adminis- 
tration which are plainly marked in the last decade of teacher train- 
ing. They are: The changing of normal schools into teachers col- 
leges, the movement toward the standardization of the work of these 
schools, the increase in attendance, the increase in receipts from all 
sources, the tendency to multiply the number of normal schools and 
teachers colleges, and the movement on the part of these schools to 
study critically their own curriculum problems and to map out definite 
plans for procedure which include increasing emphasis on subject 
matter in greatly increased amounts and appropriate to teachers and 
teaching, together with greatly increased emphasis on directed teach- 
ing. Of these six tendencies, the last named, the development of cur- 
ricula, contains, it would seem, the nucleus of the future of teachers- 
college development. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BLACK 


ADA LOUISE WILCOX 
Benton, Tenn. 


When we were a small girl, we had an omnivorous appetite for sto- 
ries written for boys. Our parents were poor, proud, and honest; so 
we could not buy, beg, or steal books. But we might and did, occa- 
sionally, borrow them. 

A dignified, stern elder in the church of which we were a member 
had a grown son away at college. In the parental library he had left 
a goodly number of delectable stories for boys. During a children’s 
missionary meeting held in that library, our greedy eyes sought out 
and clung to those books. The elder’s wife was uncompromisingly 
like him. Wecould not muster courage then to ask the loan of a book. 
But the urge to read those books pushed us ever on. One day we ven- 
tured to knock at the elder’s door. He, himself, opened it. To our 
relief, he smiled benignly at our meek request for the loan of a book. 
He disappeared into the library. We waited, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other, in eager anticipation. Presently he re- 
turned with a depressingly anzemic book bound in crapelike black and 
entitled Memoirs of Richard Baxter. At the sight of it both our 
feet touched solid earth. 

“This,” said the elder, “will instruct you.” 


We mumbled thanks and walked leadenly away. Bitter tears filled 
our eyes. We had been unfairly treated. What would have been 
bread to us filled those shelves, and we had been given a stone. In 
due time we returned Richard’s Memoirs. We had not read them; 
we did not want to be instructed—we wanted to be entertained. From 
that day we have always been suspicious of thin books bound in black. 

Although time has dulled the keen edge of our appetite for the 
Frank-or-Harry-twenty-eight-volume series of stories for boys, we are 
still able to sympathize with young persons who read to be enter- 
tained rather than to be instructed. And wide experience with them 
has convinced us that those who like to read are going to read what 
they do like, whether it is worth while or not. Moreover, those who 
do not like to read will never acquire a taste for books by being forced 
to read what does not interest or entertain them. 

On the one hand, then, we have the problem of teaching young peo- 
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ple who do read how to enjoy books that are worth while. On the 
other hand, we have the more difficult problem of trying to develop a 
liking for books in those young people who never have read. We 
speak of “young people” because we are considering high-school pu- 
pils. And, among them, it is the last class mentioned with which we 
are now concerned. 

Every year we find in our first-year English class a large number 
of girls and boys, coming from rural homes, who never have read a 
book—good, bad, or indifferent. 

Time was when we agonized to teach these pupils to read books 
worth while. We attempted this by a process of forced mental feed- 
ing. We compelled them by threats of not promoting them, or by 
eloquent appeals to soul for fine things—a soul they did not possess— 
or by sarcastic remarks on their lack of appreciation of what was 
good. By all these means we compelled them to read a book that 
some group of wise men had pronounced “literature.” The results? 
Those pupils who never before had read a book never wanted to again! 

We were distressed. What was wrong with us? Of course the 
fault was with us. It could not be in the method or in the thing fed. 
And yet we had vivid, young memories of an aged and pious aunt who 
once forcefully fed us Pilgrim’s Progress on Sunday afternoons. 
Anticipation of it from week to week prevented us from keeping the 
Sabbath day holy, and for years the very sight of Péilgrim’s Progress 
gave us mental nausea. 

Still, for many years, we continued the process of forced feeding 
conscientiously. Only after many years and after countless failures 
we reached the conclusion that we had been, with, of course, the best 
of intentions, stupidly hitching the cart before the horse. We had 
tried to force pupils to appreciate high-class, good books when no 
book was good to them. We must begin at the beginning and teach 
them to enjoy reading—any kind of reading which they could do. 
And we learned at last that they never would like to read if we forced 
them to read what they did not like. The problem had become as easy 
asa Q.E. D. 

Now, after years of indiscretions, we are committing what may 
prove another and a worse indiscretion. We are turning all our pupils, 
those who like to read and those who don’t, into the “pleasant land of 
storybooks”—to choose, largely for and by themselves, what seems 
to them worth while. Read they must, a book a month; there is be- 
fore them a list of what they may well read, of what is recommended, 
but they may freely select something else. 

We are no longer shocked if a first-year boy prefers Tarzan of the 
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Apes to Treasure Island. We are not dismayed when he complains 
that he can’t get interested in Two Years Before the Mast and would 
rather read The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River. We refrain from 
telling the boy who devours Zane Grey that he is spoiling his taste. 
If his imagination would rather roam on what he thinks are “the wide, 
open spaces” of Riders of the Purple Sage instead of on the tourna- 
ment fields of Ivanhoe or the London streets of David Copperfield, we 
do not try to make him feel he has committed a literary sin. 

We do not swallow hard or force back a smile when a girl who never 
saw a book in her own home asks if she may report this month on 
Miss Minerva’s Baby instead of on The House of Seven Gables. We 
frown not on the girl who revels in the sentimentalities of twelve vol- 
umes of the Little Colonel. When we were very young, did we not 
shed tears through at least six volumes of Elsie Dinsmore? And we 
might have shed more had Elsie not become a grandmother after we 
had grown up. We are never guilty of offering the Elsie books to 
any girl now or of placing them on the library shelves. Nor do we 
list Elthel M. Dell or Mary J. Holmes in the catalog. But we do not 
smile too broadly at the girl who has a taste for their type of heroes, 
who adores “Greatheart” (not the screen dog of that name), who ad- 
mires the “Sheik,” who pities Harold Bell Wright’s silently-suffering, 
wrongfully-accused puppets, or who yearns to meet the impossibly- 
good-man-that-you-wish-were-true of Gene Stratton Porter. We our- 
selves once found a fearful fascination in St. Elmo and wept over the 
hero of The Wide, Wide World, whose name we have now forgotten. 


Doubtless these things all go to show that our girls and boys need 
to have their taste cultivated for good books. But, to tell the truth, 
we are not sure whose right it is to decide this matter of taste in good 
books. Some persons would always prefer dill pickles to olives. Per- 
haps if we had had the rearing of our pupils we should have brought 
them up on “literature.” In that case, we never should have allowed 
them to read a book less than fifty years old—the older, the better. 
' We should have selected these on the principle under which our school 
classics are selected—that nothing good can come out of our own time. 
We admit that age does mellow a fine book as it does a sound apple; but 
we should hate to have missed the tang of green apples eaten with salt. 

This apparent acquiescence on our part in what is does not mean 
that we sit Buddhalike with folded arms, watching our girls and boys 
wander all unguided through the mazing world of books. It means, 
rather, that we no longer seize them by force and drag them along 
willy-nilly in a mad endeavor to make them see what we think they 


ought to see. It means that we walk with them as with a pleasant 
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company—sometimes keeping silent while they talk freely of what 
they have found and of what they want further to seek for; sometimes 
ourselves talking, friendly wise, of the false gold that is really in the 
glittering pebbles that seem precious stones to them; again, warning 
of noxious weeds they would gather or of fruits that would poison 
their minds; pointing out new beauties as their hearts are widened 
to take them in; showing where they may find richer treasure as they 
are ready to appreciate it. 

Far out of the beaten path this last indiscretion is taking us. 
Whither it will lead and where it will end, we do not know; but truly 
the walking is fine and the companionship pleasant. 


es: 


EDITORIALS 


CHARLES A. MCMURRY COMPLETES FIFTY YEARS 
OF TEACHING 


George Peabody College for Teachers turned aside from its routine 
for one week, in the middle of February, to celebrate fittingly the com- 
pletion of fifty years of teaching by Professor Charles A. McMurry. 
On the morning and afternoon of each day there were notable ad- 
dresses, constituting not only a résumé of the last fifty years of prog- 
ress in American education, so largely contributed to by the guest of 
honor, but also a remarkably clear presentation of current educational 
problems and outlook. The culmination of the survey of education 
accomplished during the week came in the remarkable paper which is 
published in this number of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. It 
presents Dr. McMurry as he is now—at the height of his powers and 
his vision. 

Notable visitors were present. The academic procession on the 
crowning day—and it was a day of faultless Tennessee February 
weather—could not have been more imposing. Hundreds of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation .came to Professor McMurry and the 
College. As typical, and perhaps summarizing them all, we excerpt 
three brief passages : 


He has made a great contribution to the cause of education. . . . I think of 
him as one of the greatest educational leaders this country has produced.* 


5 . whose influence has been all-pervading in the development of Amer- 
ican education. We hold that Charles McMurry is as much a Californian as he 
is a Tennessean.” 


He has made an everlasting contribution to the educational progress of the 
Nation and, especially, to the development along right lines of our work in the 
South. There is hardly a teacher in all the Southland who has not been helped 
by this great teacher of teachers. It is wonderful indeed that a man so modest, 


so unselfish, and so unassuming should have rendered a service so far-reaching 
and effective.’ 


*From President S. H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College. 
*From Dean W. W. Kemp, of the School of Education, University of California. 
*From W. F. Bond, State Superintendent of Education, Mississippi. 
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EL DORADO 


The golden opportunity of education lies in the land of non-inter- 
ference by external interests. The development of children out of 
immaturity into self-realization and a mastery of the processes and 
facts necessary for efficient living in the world of here and now is a 
task for experts—for experts unhindered by adults with special in- 
terests of their own which, naturally, they would like to see promoted. 
Schools will be successful in proportion as they are let alone. The 
great thinking majority of citizens will do well indeed to estop all 
special interests that seek to promote themselves by using the schools. 

It is a present danger—a danger that seems likely to grow. Prop- 
aganda is already strong. Some of it is legitimate; open circularizing 
of teachers, for instance, is above reproach; the freedom of judgment 
and choice rests, in such cases, with the school people themselves with- 
out let or hindrance. But some is surreptitious, not open and above- 
board. And some which is aboveboard is decidedly unwise, if the 
whole welfare of the coming generation be considered. 

The great teacher-training schools, like Peabody College and the 
state normals, are now turning out highly trained experts in educa- 
tion. School-teaching is no longer on an amateur basis. This fact 
is quite true, even though there are still some amateurs, a few quacks, 
and a considerable number of hardly half-treined persons practicing 
upon children. Even the practice of medicine has not yet risen above 
this transitional stage. But year by year, in both fields, the experts 
are increasing their dominance. There hea indeed, a science, as well 
as a fine art, of education. 

The citizenship of the nation and of every state will serve itself 
best, in its largest interests, if it will learn to look with sharp un- 
friendliness at every attempted undermining of the nonpartisan, 
expert basis of the schools. The future of general education at pub- 
lic expense is bright only if allowed to develop unhampered. 


WHAT SHOULD A TEACHERS-COLLEGE TEACHER KNOW? 


The other day, while “we” were making new friends at an educa- 
tional convention, a delightful young lady, an instructor in a teachers 
college, came into the circle. Presently, with charming and simple 
ingenuousness, she asked a question. It was a query in the field in 
which she is developing young teachers—in her major, her specialty, 
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in subject matter intimately connected with the position which she 
holds in a professional institution. And the question revealed amaz- 
ing breadth and depth of ignorance. It was as if in a gathering of 
university faculties one instructor in biology should ask another if 
there were really a person named Mendel, and what he did; or an in- 
structor in English should inquire whether Browning was a poet or a 
novelist ; or a physicist should clearly never have heard of Roentgen 
or Millikan, or a chemist of Madame Curie. An ordinary citizen 
might, indeed, still live without this information, but hardly a repu- 
table specialist. 

This young lady was a college and university graduate. But she 
was, by virtue of some academic degrees, attempting professional 
instruction of which, quite evidently, she did not have even a mod- 
erately scholarly grasp. We wonder how far she is typical. We won- 
der how long it will be before her president and others like him see a 
new light. Academic subject matter she evidently knew, the topics 
of ordinary college and university perusal in her field; but of profes- 
sional topics she did not even know the existence. 

How many rungs down the ladder that leads upward to the heights 
of their possible service to their students and the state many teach- 
ers colleges still are! 


HIGH STANDARDS IN EDUCATION 


The proof of a pudding is the eating; the proof of an institution for 
education is the quality of its output. Yet it is hardly a misstate- 
ment to say that education does not habitually to any great degree 
scrutinize its output or measure itself specifically by what its grad- 
uates personally are and can and do contribute to the social and 
business world. There are only haphazard guesses and complacent 
self-assurances. We do, indeed, in the school world, have a new tech- 
nique for measurements. Thus far its applications have been only 
what might fairly be called “trivial”—the creation of a few moder- 
ately good yardsticks for use entirely within the educational system. 
Perhaps the most important accomplishment thus far has been the 
development, in a number of school people, of a desire to measure 
more reliably than by mere opinion. But this desire must be ex- 
tended beyond its present range. The “grades” which we give to 
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pupils are petty. Even their mastery of certain processes or bodies 
of information is only incidental. All in all, what citizens, what rich 
and clean-minded, moral, spiritual, coéperative, fearless adults are we 
building up for the next generation? Where is the high school or the 
college that is facing with objective scrutiny its human product for 
the past five years or ten years? Are schools worth to society the 
millions of dollars that are poured into them? Sooner or later we 
must prove, not merely assert, that we are worth our salt. 


men 


THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary, Advanced Edition. Philadelphia: The John 

C. Winston Co., 1927. Price, $2.64; $2.88, with thumb index. 

A beautiful book, which we welcome heartily. Approximately 100,000 words—in 
range, therefore, about the same as Webster’s Collegiate, and midway between the 
Standard Desk and the Standard College dictionaries, which have 83,000 and 140,- 
000, respectively. Many line drawings, captivating color plates, and even (at the 
end) twelve maps. Its predecessor, in 1919, the “Intermediate Edition,” for the 
grades, was the first dictionary to pay attention to modern pedagogical principles. 
Regarding dictionaries, most schools still treat their pupils as little old men and 
little old women—a stage far past in the development and instructional use of all 
other textbooks. Educators should indeed welcome the endeavor of the Winston 
Company to strike out boldly on new lines. If there are errors of detail, they can 
be corrected; if no publisher attempts changes, there can be no progress. 

Cc. &.-P. 


The Art Digest. Edited by PEYTON BOoswELL. Hopewell, N. J. Semi-monthly; 
Vol. 1, No. 9, is March 1, 1927. Subscription: $1; after May 1, $2; for five 
years, $5 (for the present only). 

A very valuable new journal. Teachers-college libraries and all outstanding 
teachers who value the fine arts as a part of cultural education should subscribe 
before the price goes up. Many half-tones; criticisms; information and news. 
For teachers rather than directly for pupils. Invaluable in a field in which aspir- 
ing teachers have had almost no effective help. 


The Practical Teacher. By CHARLES E. HoLLEY (James Millikin University). 
New York: The Century Company, 1927. Pp. 306. Price, $2. 


Fifteen chapters on various general aspects of instruction. 


Experiments in Writing. By (Mrs.) LUELLA B. Cook (Central High School, Min- 

neapolis). New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 504. 

A most stimulating textbook in composition, suitable for the top of a senior high 
school or for college. It teaches real composition—the artistic conveyance of 
ideas and impressions, and yet in no way neglects the mechanics of formal English. 
We don’t see how there could be a better textbook for use by a superior teacher. 
It is not for the mechanical, plodding instructor without vision or uplift. Its 
only handicap is that teachers good enough to use it often prefer not to have a 
textbook. 


Farm Projects and Problems for Elementary Schools. By Kary C. Davis. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. xii +539. Price, $1.40. 

An entirely new plan for a text in elementary agriculture is offered in this book. 
In the first place, all teaching units are laid out according to the job-analysis sys- 
tem—a method tested and approved by many teachers of vocational agriculture, 
but for which no text has heretofore appeared. Second, the careful arrangement 
of the presentation allows it to be offered in day-unit courses which fit in with the 
necessities of effective instruction. As with all the books of which Professor Da- 
vis is author or editor, there is a wealth of illustration and very efficient para- 
graphing. 
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Tip-Offe for Proofreaders. By H. B. Cooper. Philadelphia (1520 North Robin- 
son Street): John W. Lea, 1927. Pp. 91. Price, $1.50 ($1 in paper covers). 
As delightful a little book as one would wish to find about the formal side of 

English. Written as a trade book—for people who must know and do know—it 

contains more sense about English than one often finds in books for teachers or 

pupils. Sure-enough fresh material about spelling, punctuation, word division, 
and, indeed, everything it touches. A brand-new -able and -ible spelling rule. 

And in theme reading, we think, teachers could learn from proofreaders. Buy it! 

Even what is purely technical will by no means hurt you. Cc. 8. P. 


The Science of Things About Us. By CHarLes E. RusH and Amy WINSLOW. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. xiii +318. Price, 90 cents. 

A science reader for the seventh grade. After twenty-five pages in the school- 
room, it goes home and searches the house from cellar to garret for interesting 
topics. The headings are especially “catchy”’—for example, how do you like 
these: How Fish and Insects Make Ink; Magic from Common Field Mud; Fur- 
niture the Badge of Civilization; Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man, Thief (but- 
tons) ; The Most Valuable Teeth in the World; Tears of the Heliades (amber) ? 
H. A. W. 


The Meaning of Psychology. By C. K. OGDEN (Magdalene College, Cambridge). 

New York and London: Harper Brothers, 1926. Pp. xxi + 326. 

Despite the rather unfortunate and somewhat misleading title of this book, it 
is, in our judgment, one of the most successful efforts that has been made at pre- 
senting in clear outline the problems and results of modern psychology. The au- 
thor, while employing simple and nontechnical language and covering a wide 
range of topics, is careful not to take liberties with established facts; and in the 
examination of various theories he is careful to sift out the weaknesses and the 
strong points of each view. While recent developments in the investigation of 
learning in its higher aspects in humans and of the measurement of intelligence 
are slighted, the book is, in general, to be recommended not only to the general 
reader who desires to know what has been going on in this new science of late, but 
also as a text for college courses in psychology, where it will rank well with the 
best available. J.P. 


Psychology: Its Methods and Principles. By F. A. C. Perrin and D. B. KLEIN 
(University of Texas). New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. x + 387. 
This volume departs markedly from the conventional topics of general psychol- 

ogy books. Much stress is placed on the biological foundations of behavior, and 

the authors confine themselves closely to experimental problems and data, as op- 
posed to mere theoretical speculations. Chapter Five contains one of the best dis- 
cussions of learning available anywhere—a subject that is of much importance in 
modern psychology, but which is too scantily treated in most texts. Language 
functions, thinking, intelligence and its measurement, and the known facts of 
mental organization and personality traits are treated in a final chapter on “intel- 
ligent behavior.” The authors have fortunately departed from the usual chapter 
headings of attention, sensation, perception, judgment, etc., which, they hold, have 
induced the student in the past to think of psychology in terms of faculties, and 
they have produced a book that is certain to become widely used and to influence 
very favorably the teaching of psychology from the standpoint of an experimen- 
tal science. The reviewer knows of no other book that he can recommend with 
as much satisfaction for the first course in psychology. J.P. 
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Statistics in Psychology and Education. By Henry E. Garrett (Columbia Uni- 
versity). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 18+ 317. Price, 
$3.50. 

This is one of several recent good books on statistics. It is compact with data, 
illustrations of graphical methods, and formulas. The use of measures of relia- 
bility and cautions in the use of the formulas receive a good deal of attention, and 
stress is also put on regression equations and predictions based on them. A chap- 
ter is devoted to partial and multiple correlation by the Yule method. Woodworth 
in a short introduction points out the fact that “the rudiments of sound statistical 
sense are coming to be an essential of a liberal education.” It is to supply the 
tools for this “sense” and to show how they are to be properly used that the book 
was written. The outline is comprehensive enough to supply most of the essen- 
tials for a college course, and problems with answers are given at the end of each 
chapter. A table of squares and square roots of all numbers from 1 to 1,000 is 
included. In a number of particulars the book is a welcome addition to the rap- 
idly growing literature on statistics. s.?. 


Organic Chemistry. By WituiaM A. Noyes. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1926. Pp. xix + 677. 

Few texts heretofore have been willing to spare the amount of white paper 
necessary actually to display the structural formule of organic compounds. This 
book is generous in this respect; it furnishes perhaps the most complete reference 
to properties, reactions, derivatives, and investigations found outside a chemical 
dictionary. A most helpful book for the home economics or agriculture teacher, 


who often needs prompt assistance on meeting a formula face to face at a narrow 
place in the road. H. A. W. 


Childhood’s Fears. By C. F. Morton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Pp. 284. 


This book represents an analysis of maladjusted school children by a school- 
master who employs the method of psychoanalysis. The author agrees with the 
results of the study of “war neuroses,” that the Freudian limitation of the libido 
to sex is extreme, and that fear complexes are even more fundamental and basic 
to certain mental disorders. The analyses given show an unfortunate dependence 
of the author on the pseudo-science of psychoanalysis, even in its modified forms, 
and a disappointing ignorance of the more scientific psychological methods which 
are now so extensively used in America; yet we find in the “Foreword” a strong 
recommendation of the book to school people interested in maladjusted children, 
written by a well-known educator. One may, indeed, draw many valuable lessons 
from the cases considered and agree with the author on several points. Gi de 


Classroom Tests. By CHARLES RUSSELL (Massachusetts State Normal School, 
Westfield). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. v +346. Price, $1.60. 


This book is the outgrowth of attempts to make tests in various school subjects 
more accurate, and hence more challenging to the intellects of students, than are 
the traditional tests. It represents the results of codperation between the author 
and teachers in the Toledo public schools. The presentation is simple and well 
illustrated, and technical language is avoided. The book is a commendable at- 
tempt to acquaint public-school teachers with the newer methods of constructing 
tests and of using them as objective means for rating pupils’ work, and thus to 
improve teaching. The object is frankly practical, and the book will doubtless 


receive a hearty welcome by those who wish to have a simple aid toward the use 
of these better methods. J.P. 
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Trends in American Secondary Education, the Inglis Lecture, 1925. By LEonarRpD 

V. Koos. Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 1926. 

This small volume presents in a masterly way and in an almost dramatic fash- 
ion the development of secondary education. A scholarly piece of work, and yet 
so clearly and simply stated that it will be easily understood by the general public. 
Among the trends in American secondary education considered are: The growth 
of secondary education in this country, The shifting concept of the function of the 
American secondary school, Curricular changes and adjustments, Vocational sec- 
ondary education, Improvements in teaching procedures, Allied activities, Guid- 
ance, The vertical extension of secondary education: the junior college. In clos- 
ing, the author says: “We are well on the way to the great American secondary 
school of the future, an institution infinitely better adapted than was the older 
high school to serve our society.” W. W. C. 


Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching. By J. HERBERT BLACKHURST 
(Purdue University). Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925. Pp. xii + 420. Price, $1.80. 
Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching was written specifically to guide 

the student teacher in training in college or in normal school. The program out- 

lined is based on an actual analysis of the activities of students while observing 
and while doing practice teaching. The student’s attention is first directed to 
the material side of the classroom. By a series of carefully arranged units of 
work he then considers the teacher, the pupil, and the technique of instruction. 
Problems arising in actual situations in the experience of teachers are introduced. 
While it will find its chief application in the training of teachers, yet it will also 


prove valuable to teachers in service. W. W. C. 


Ancient History. By Severe E. Frost. Fort Worth: The World Co., Inc., 1924. 

Pp. 96. 

Twenty-two lessons and outline maps for the study of Ancient History. The 
lessons here suggested are to form the basis of the course in Ancient History. 
Suggestions are given for completing the outline maps. An outline for each les- 
son, together with references for reading, is placed opposite the map. Lantern 
slides and Victor records are listed, thus suggesting correlation with music and 
art. For each lesson two blank pages are provided for reading references, quo- 
tations, and illustrations. The organization, references, and map suggestions are 
valuable for the teacher of History. PF. P. W. 


United States History. By Severe E. Frost. Fort Worth: The World Co., Inc., 

1924. Pp. 69. 

Twenty-one lessons on the History of the United States and Latin America. 
Eight of these lessons and maps are devoted to the European Background of 
American History. The same general plan is followed as in the Ancient History 
and the Modern History. FPF. P. W. 


Brown-Woody Civics Test. By A. W. Brown (University of Michigan) and 
CuirrorD Woopy (University of Michigan). Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1926. Pp.11. Price, $1.30 for package of 25. 

A test designed to measure achievement in civic vocabulary, civic information, 
and civic thinking. The test can be helpful to the young teacher. The part deal- 
ing with civic thinking is most suggestive. The part which is designed to test in- 
formation appears the weakest. The eighty leading questions to be answered by 
“yes” or “no” offer an excellent opportunity for guessing. F. P. W. 
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Principles and Practice of Coéperative Marketing. By E. G. Mears and M. O. 

TABRINER. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1926. Pp. viii +579. Illustrated. 

As the title indicates, this worthy contribution gives both principles and prac- 
tices of codperative marketing. The practices of commodity marketing are 
treated incidentally and as typical of principles. Under “Organization” are given 
many examples of value to managers, members, and students. Nine chapters are 


“Maps.” By Paut M. PAINE, Librarian, Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, N. 
Y. (1) A Map of Good Stories; (2) A Northward Map of Truthful Tales; 
(3) A Map of Adventures; (4) A Map of America’s Making; (5) A Book- 
Lover’s Map of America. 

Most attractive and stimulating wall maps, locating the scenes of books pupils 
will want to read. Whimsical; provoking; teasing. When they are posted (one 
by one), there should be a shelf or window-ledge of books close by. The first two 
are published by the author—at $1 each uncolored, hand-colored for more. The 
last three come now from the R. R. Bowker Co., New York, at $2.50 each, printed 
in colors—somewhat too high a price, it seems to us. G. a2. 


Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools. By S. W. NEwWMAYER. Philadel- 

phia: Lea and Febiger, 1924. Pp. x + 462. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s well and favorably known text. It is 
helpfully illustrated and acceptably written. We commend it to teachers and 
health inspectors, with the exception of Part II, which deals with the construction 
of school buildings. This needs a further revision before it can attain the excel- 
lence of the other parts. F. B. D. 
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Children’s Reading Interests. By ARTHUR MELVILLE JORDAN. Chapel Hill: Uni- 

versity of North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. 103. 

A study of the reading interests of children of grammar-grade and high- 
school ages, with an attempt to give the psychological reasons for these interests. 
By means of tables, Professor Jordan gives interesting comparisons of children’s 
reading interests in different sections of the country; children’s reading. interests 
in 1917 and in 1925; and the reading interests of boys and girls. An interesting 
and helpful book for teachers and librarians. 


Canadian Wonder Tales. By ALFRED E. Lociz. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1925. Pp. v + 228. 
An attractive supplementary reader. 
Everyday English. By Carotine L. Lamp, Haru D. WALKER, and ANNA M. 
Locke. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1926. 
A good textbook for ninth-grade composition. It is, in general, literary in tone 
and in endeavor—a reaction away from mere letter writing as the summum bonum 


in high-school composition, yet social and practical. A book worth considering 
carefully. & A 


STUDY FRENCH 
ABRO AD See Montpellier and nine other cities. $400 


Travel, living, and tuition included. 
Address: Ass’t Director, S. F. A. A. Russellville, Ky. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


You'll Find a Lot of 
“Grist for the Mill” 
in this Fine Booklet 


Students’ Chemistry Desk. 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
Art for Spring’ is the NOW PROPERLY EQUIPPED TO 

booklet of helpful hints and interesting 

classroom projects for grade school art The past few years have witnessed a wonderful 
and handicraft work. There’s more real transformation in the laboratory equipment of the 
“food” packed between the covers of 
this little brochure than any other you 
ever saw. Every teacher should have it. 
Write for your copy today. 

We are anxious to send full information about 

Furniture 


good tory to any science instrue- 
tor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 


Ideas 
70 Fifth A 
we. New York Offices 


Ready in March 
JUNIOR FRENCH 
By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 
Assistant Professor of French 
Harvard University 
A beginning book for junior 
high school or the first year of 
French in senior high school, based 
upon the “Oral - Self - Expression 
Method.” 


CLASSICAL MYTHS 
THAT LIVE TO-DAY 
By FRANCES E. SABIN 


Director of the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, Teachers College 
Coumbia University 


Designed both as a text for high- 
school pupils and as a reference 
book for teachers of English, an- 
cient history, and Latin. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


White. . 
Pink . . 1217 
LightGreen 1218 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 212 Filth Ave., New York 
Makers of the famous UENUS Pencils 


THE BIG 
COOPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every State in 
the Union and all of its posses- 
sions. Write for our free litera- 
ture. 


DO IT NOW—WE'’LL DO THE REST 


National Educational Service, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE 


Colfax at Cook DENVER, COLO. 


bes 
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| New York Newark Boston 
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THIN LEAD 
$1.00 
Figuring 
Underscoring 
ff Retouching 
| Blueprints, etc. 
Yalow 1209 | 1212 
Adopted by 
executives - accountants - draftsmen 
useful to everyone : 
oAt all dealers, or write to us direct 
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FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. For many years a leader 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., Washington. National in scope. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, Steger 


The above organizations, comprising the largest teacher placement work in 
United States under one management, are under 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


among teachers agencies. 


; 1256 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York. College, teachers college, and university work fg 


~ Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York: 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative positions. 


the 
the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. 


Fundamentals of Human Physiology. By R. G. Pearce and J. J. R. Macieop 


(University of Toronto). St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1924. Pp. 349. 
A splendid textbook for Physical Education majors and those students who have 


some training in the fundamental sciences. A. D. B. 


The Foundation of Health. By WrtLLIAM BARNARD SHaRP (University of Texas). 

Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1924. Pp. vi + 256. 

In fourteen chapters, comprising approximately 230 pages of text, the author 
discusses the topics he believes students of a junior college should study in a 
health course. There are few illustrations, and of necessity most of the discus- 
sions are condensed and didactically stated. It will require especially good teach- 
ing to make this an acceptable text from the point of view of such students. 


SUHRIE-GEE 
STORY READERS 


This new series of readers for grades 1 to 4, 
by Ambrose L. Suhrie and Myrtle Garrison 
Gee, is first of all distinguished by its new 
story contents. There is absolutely no dupli- 
cation of material in any other school readers. 
This is assured by the fact that the series is 
based upon the copyrighted stories of John 
Martin’s Book, which has been selected, 
adapted, and grouped for school use. Con- 
sider what it means to have entirely new 
reading material. 

The four books are now ready under the titles 
Story-Folk, Story-Fun, Story-Friends, Story- 
Adventures. Send for additional informa- 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
110 West Peachtree St., Atlanta 


F. B. D. 


Just Published 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By 
ALBERT G. BELDING, B.S. 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and 
Continuation Schools, New York City 
and 
RUSSELL T. GREENE, A.M. 
Chairman of the Department of Accounting and Lew, 
High School of Commerce, New York City 
EMPHASIZES fundamentals. 


ELIMINATES non-essential routine and 
mechanics. 


EMPLOYS a unique method of approach 
yon plan. 


ELEVATES the subject to her educa- 
a hig 


EDUCATES the aa to interpret and 
use the information s 
by accounting records. 
Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CENTURY | he Growth of Teachers in 


EDUCATION 
SERIES 


Service 


By 

FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 

Director, Department of Educational Research, 
Colorado State Teachers College 

Outside of courses in teacher-training institutions, for which this 
book has been particularly designed, this volume will be of special in- 
terest and help to those who are in any way responsible for the admin- 
istration or supervision of a small school system. It is a well-informed 
discussion of school supervision based upon many years of experience, 
numerous investigations, and prolific reading. CONTENTS: Present 
Levels of Teaching Skill; Determining Teaching Possibilities; Motiva- 
tion of Efforts Toward Growth; Continuity of Institutional Training; 
Organized Training Efforts in Local Systems; The Superintendent of 
Schools and the Board of Education; The Superintendent of Schools 
and His Teachers; The Teaching Corps and the Public; and Teacher 

Improvement and School Money. Octavo, 308 pages. Price, $2.00. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


FIVE-SUBJECT TABLE 


The Sheldon No. 108 Table, shown 
above, solves the problem of the school 
— a small enrollment and one labora- 

ry 


It is a combination chemistry, physics, 
biology, general science, and agriculture 
table, quickly adjustable to teaching any 
of the above subjects. 


Write for a large illustration, 
complete description and price 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economies, and 
Vocational Furniture 


THE CENTURY CO. Avenue 
everything we you 
may have with this concern, you can 
know that you will get a square deal 
and courteous treatment, and on this 
RIGHT basis we solicit your printing ; 
und account. 
“ Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN : 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Spring Quarter, 1927 


First Term, March 21—April 28 
Second Term, April 29—June 7 


Summer Quarter, 1927 


oF First Term, June 13—July 21 
. Second Term, July 22—August 31 


Students may enter in the middle 
of the Spring quarter, April 29, and 
complete a semester of work by the 
end of the summer quarter. 
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STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By ELLWoop P. CUBBERLEY 


Professor of Education and Dean of the School of Education 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


This volume presents a compact survey of the entire field of 
state school administration. After a brief view of the emergence 
of a definite federal and state policy with regard to education, the 
book traces the evolution of the state administrative organization 
and shows the direction of its future progress and the principles 
which control its development. The book will serve largely to 
clarify the present problems of state educational organization, 
administration, finance, and control. 


In the Riverside Textbooks in Education, in press 


Boston San 


NewYork “Houghton Mifflin Company Francisco 


Chicago 
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RADER AND DEFFENDALL 


NEW series which 
inf 
From Old World Begins wd develops originality 


THIS IS A REFERENCE NOTEBDOK in the child—clgarly rec- 
FOR PUPILS EMPHASIZING GEO- — ognizes they rence 
GRAPHIC ASPECTS OF HISTORY between readin writing 


By levels—emphasizes quality 

rather than technique—gives 

DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY extraordinary amount of drill 
and material, particularly in the 


HARRISON H. RUSSELL advanced grades, and sets up 


self-checking standards. 


LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Book One 76c Book Two 80c 


McKnight McKnight Book Three 96c 


PUBLISHERS JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NORMAL ILLINOIS RICHMOND as VIRGINIA 
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FARMING FOR SCHOOLS Youcan scion sect the scos 


| 

| A job-analysis text for the grades by YOu Can never | 
| KARY C. DAVIS but you can your Text 
| 


George Peabody College 


Adds teaching ease to scientific content. Based on the accepted advan- 
tages of the job-analysis plan, this text leads the pupil to practical mastery 
of farm skills through the successive steps of a complete commercial pro- 
ject. Study of soils, fertilizers, diseases, management, and the like, is in- 
cluded in the study of the enterprise. The pupil is interested through tan- 
gible, concrete practice, and the teacher is helped through the availability 
of all essential material in one get-at-able section. 

Twenty-three enterprises are covered. The elementary teacher, day-unit 
instructor, or club leader will find here a dependable guide ready-fitted to 
the job. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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WINSTON 


New .. Receivigy High Praise 


PERTINENT FACTS UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Edited by William Dodge “I have taken occasion to look over this 
Dictionary rather carefully, and I am impressed 
Jr. Assisted by a perme- by its scholarship, its simplicity and particu- 
niga - aca larly the inclusion in it of the new words of the 
Sug scour last decade, which should make it an interest- 
and phrases ing and valuable book to the public.” 

Simple, clear, accurate defi- E. A. ALDERMAN 


nitions President 
3,000 illustrations Illustrated brochure upon request 


16 maps in color Home Office and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


List price, $2.64 110 W. Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


8 color plates THE JOHN WINSTON COMPANY@ 
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